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of household use. The mode of burial was the one dominant during the 
period in question. In a single instance the coffin was partially preserved 
and showed that use was made of a tree trunk. The disposal of the 
grave objects with reference to the skeleton was often such as to throw 
light on the manner in which these objects were used. 

Curiously enough the conquest of Thuringen by the Franks in 531 
left no record of itself in this old cemetery which was in use about 100 
years before and 100 years after the conquest. 

Of special interest are certain inscriptions. On a silver spoon in 
Niello is the word Basenae, the name of a Thiiringian queen of the fifth 
century who later became the wife of the Frankish King, Childerich I, 
and mother of Chlodwich I. Dr Gotze was able to decipher a number of 
runic inscriptions on ornaments, as well as to confirm archeologically 
historical traditions concerning the relations between the Thiiringian 
royal family and the Ostrogothic King Theodorich. He concludes that 
Weimar was in all probability the seat of Queen Amalaberga, a niece of 
Theodorich the Great, and therefore also the residence of the last Thiirin- 
gian King Hermanfried. George Grant MacCurdy 

Kinship and Social Organisation. By W. H. R. Rivers. London: Constable 
and Co., Ltd., 1914. (Studies in Economic and Political Science, No. 36.) 
Pp. vii, 96. (2s. 6d.) 

This little book, containing three lectures recently delivered at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, should make a special 
appeal to American students. Dr Rivers here seeks to lift the so-called 
classificatory system of relationship, discovered by Lewis H. Morgan, 
out of the discredit into which it has fallen at the hands of critics, of 
whom Professor A. L. Kroeber of the University of California is mentioned 
as the most radical and uncompromising. The work, in consequence, 
bears a polemic stamp and sets forth in strong contrast the fundamental 
differences as respects method, which today divide anthropologists into 
warring schools. 

In a thoughtful article published five years ago in the Journal of the 
Royal Anthropological Institute (vol. xxxix), Professor Kroeber took the 
ground that the distinction between classificatory and descriptive systems, 
as ordinarily stated, is entirely fallacious, since eveiy language — high 
as well as low — "groups together under single designations many distinct 
degrees and kinds of relationship" (p. 77). The total number of dif- 
ferent relationships which can be distinguished is very large, running 
up into the hundreds; to enumerate and classify those of different 
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languages is an idle task; "let us endeavor rather," declared Professor 
Kroeber, "to discover the principles or categories of thought underlying 
all terms of relationship." He himself recognized eight categories; one, 
the difference between persons of the same and of separate generations, 
another, the difference between lineal and collateral relationship, a third, 
the difference of age within one generation; and so on. Some languages, 
such as English, give expression to four categories only; all the Indian 
languages, on the other hand, express from six to eight categories. Ac- 
cording to Professor Kroeber the only scientific way of distinguishing the 
languages of Europeans from those of less civilized peoples, as respects 
the method of denoting relationship, is by means of these categories. 
The conclusion was drawn that terms of relationship, being the results 
of psychological processes only, afford no evidence as to social organiza- 
tion and marriage. They reflect, not sociology, but psychology. 
"Whenever it is desired to regard terms of relationship as due to socio- 
logical causes and as indicative of social conditions, the burden of proof 
must be entirely with the propounder of such views " (p.83). This burden 
Dr Rivers now assumes. 

In shaping his psychological interpretation of terms of relationship 
Professor Kroeber confined himself to the American evidence. Dr 
Rivers, in turn, relies chiefly upon the data gathered by him in Melanesia 
and Polynesia for support of the theory that the origin of the terminology 
of relationship must be sought in social conditions. Some- reference is 
made, indeed, to South India and North America, but only in the way of 
additional illustration. By thus limiting his study to matters on which 
he is a first-hand authority, the author has been able to present his 
arguments in the clearest and most convincing form. 

What, then, in the opinion of the reviewer, has Dr Rivers proved? 

First, that in Melanesia and Polynesia definite evidence exists for 
the association of classificatory terms of relationship with special social 
functions. Here the presence or absence of these terms seems to be, 
in fact, largely dependent on whether there are or are not such definite 
social functions (pp. 14 ff.). 

Second, that in Melanesia and Polynesia many details of classificatory 
systems have been directly determined by social factors, and cannot be 
explained by psychological similarity. Particular instances are: I, cross- 
cousin marriage in Fiji, the New Hebrides, and Guadalcanar, where the 
systems of relationship are just such, and only such, as would follow from 
this form of marriage (pp. 22 ff.) ; 2, the pecularities of the Banks islands 
systems of relationship, which are found to be the outcome of a social 
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regulation requiring the marriage of persons who belong to different 
generations (pp. 28 ff.); and, 3, the exceptional features observed in the 
island of Pentecost, where, also, these can be accounted for as the result 
of particular social regulations (pp. 31 ff.). 

Third, that in Melanesia and Polynesia certain features of the no- 
menclature of relationship enable us to establish the existence of forms of 
marriage in the past, for which no direct evidence is now obtainable. The 
particular instances cited by Dr Rivers occur in Fiji (pp. 39 ff.), possibly 
in Torres straits (p. 44), the Solomons (pp. 45 ff.), and the Trobriand 
islands (pp. 55 ff.). 

Fourth, that in Melanesia and Polynesia certain varieties of the clas- 
sificatory system are to be referred to the different degrees in which the 
regulation of marriage by clan-exogamy has been replaced by kinship or 
genealogical relationship (pp. 60 ff.). 

For our purpose it is unnecessary to follow Dr Rivers further. Pass- 
ing reference may be made to his argument that the main features of the 
classificatory system, not only in Oceania, but also in Australia, India, 
Africa, and America, are correlated with a social structure having an 
exogamous group, the "clan," as its essential unit. He suggests, also, 
that this system, when found, may point back to an earlier state of or- 
ganized sexual communism (not "promiscuity"). His book concludes 
with some interesting remarks concerning the proper place of psycho- 
logical explanation in sociology. 

It is incumbent on those who beiieve in the importance of the psychological 
similarity of social phenomena to show in what the supposed similarity consists 
and how it has come about — in other words, how it has been determined. It 
has been my chief object in these lectures to show that, in so far as such similarities 
exist in the case of relationship, they have been determined by social conditions. 
Only by attention to this aim throughout the whole field of social phenomena 
can we hope to rid sociology of the reproach, so often heard, that it is not a 
science; only thus can we refute those who go still further and claim that it 
can never be a science (p. 94). 

Hutton Webster 

Siidsee-Urwald Kannibalen. Reise-Eindriicke aus den Neuen Hebriden. Von 
Felix Speiser. Mit 192 Abbildungen und 2 Karten. Leipzig: R. Voigt- 
landers Verlag, 1913. Pp. V, 307. 
This is a charmingly written account of Dr Speiser's travels in the 

New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and Banks islands, which in spite of its 

popular guise embodies noteworthy contributions to our knowledge of 

Melanesia. 
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